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HOmEMAKERS'  CHAT  Wednesday  ~  June  4,  1941 

(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 

Subject:     "OF  COURSE,  WE  CM."    Information  from  the  farm  security  officials  of 

the  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— 00O00 — 

Of  course,  we  canj    We  can  every  fruit  and  vegetable  we  can  get  our  hands 

on  these  days  "because  we  are  frugal,  and  we  like  good  food,  and  we  like 

tasty,  healthful  meals  all  winter  long.     It's  early  summer,  hut  the  curtain  still 
rises  on  the  canning  scene  in  a  lot  of  homes.    And  there'll  he  a  smooth  performance 
wherever  the  stage  is  set  -  and  all  the  canning  equipment  is  checked  and  ready  to 
do  its  part. 

Today,  farm  security  home  supervisors  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
pass  on  some  canning  suggestions  they  offer  women  in  FSA  borrower  families*  Are 
you  all  set  to  can?    Do  you  have  your  fruit  jars  and  rubber  rings  ready?    Are  they 
in  good  condition?    Better  line  them  up  and  see  -  it's  too  late  when  things  are  on 
the  stove  cooking,  isn't  it? 

Let's  look  over  our  glass  jars  first  and  be  sure  none  are  cracked.     See  that 
the  top  edges  aren't  chipped  or  nicked,  and  are  straight  and  smooth  without  any 
lumps  or  dents.    Glass  jars  are  known  by  the  caps  they  wear  -  some  are  screwcaps, 
some  glass  caps,  and  so  on.    Be  sure  the  little  porcelain  lining  or  inset  of  screw- 
caps  isn't  cracked  or  loose,  and  see  that  the  wire  clamps  with  glass  tops  fit 
tightly.    If  they  don't,  take  off  the  top  wire  and  bend  it  down  a  little  in  the 
middle,  and  maybe  also  bend  it  in  on  the  sides  to  make  it  fit  the  jar. 

It's  easy  to  test  jars  and  lids  you're  not  sure  of.    Just  fill  the  jars  about 
half  full  of  water,  adjust  the  rubbers,  put  on  the  tops,  and  invert  them  a  few  min- 
utes.   If  they  leak,  they'd  better  be  set  aside  for  jam,  jelly,  or  something  else 


that  doesn't  need  perfect  sealing.     It's  well  to  avoid  jars  with  bubbles  in  the 
glass  too.    Wide-mouth  jars  are  convenient  for  packing  big  pieces  of  food  -  like 
halves  of  pears  or  peaches  that  shouldn't  get  broken  up  or  lose  their  shape.  Use 
pint-  and  quart-size  jars  in  preference  to  larger  sizes  whenever  possible. 

Then  there's  the  matter  of  jar  rubbers.    Most  home  economists  say  "get  new 
rings  every  year.    Don't  take  a  chance.    It's  false  economy  to  try  to  use  old  ones  - 
one  jar  of  fruit  or  vegetables  is  worth  more  than  the  price  of  a  dozen  rubbers." 
And  get  good  ones.    The  good  ones  are  elastic  and  not  brittle.     They  don't  crack 
when  you  press  them  in  a  fold  between  your  fingers,,    You  can  stretch  them  to  about 
twice  their  normal  size,  or  twist  them  and  they  will  go  back  in  shape  and  lie  per- 
fectly flat.    Don't  use  two  rubbers  on  a  jar.    If  you  simply  must  use  some  old  ones, 
use  them  with  fruit  canning  rather  than  with  meat  and  vegetable  canning. 

You  can  clean  rubber  rings  by  pouring  boiling  water  over  them  in  a  pan  a  few 
minutes  before  using  them.     This  also  softens  them  and  they  go  on  the  jar  more 
easily.    Wash  jars,  and  glass  or  zinc  covers,  in  soapy  water  and  rinse  them  in  clea- 
hot  water.    You  can  sterilize  the  lids  by  placing  them  top-side  up  in  boiling  water, 
and  you  can  sterilize  the  jars  by  placing  them  neck-down  in  a  pan  of  boiling  water 
for  10  minutes.    Leave  the  jars,  as  well  as  glass  or  zinc  covers  in  hot  water  until 
you  are  ready  to  use  them,  and  don't  wipe  the  jars  after  sterilizing  them  -  just 
shake  out  the  water.    Even  keep  the  jars  you  may  have  already  washed  and  rinsed  in 
near-boiling  water  until  your  food  is  ready  to  pack. 

But  maybe  we  better  slow  up  a  minute  here.    There  are  lots  of  other  things  w. 
need  besides  jars  and  tops  and  rubbers  for  canning,  aren't  there?    Such  as  a  big- 
mouthed  funnel,  a  long-handled  dipper,  a  jar  lifter  for  handling  hot  jars,  a  sieve 
or  colander,  some  sharp  paring  knives — stainless  steel  preferred— wooden  spoon  or 
paddle  for  stirring,  an  accurate  measuring  cup,  a  potato  masher,  and  suitable  pans 


and  other  containers*     Some  people  will  no  doubt  get  cherry  pitters,  fruit  corers, 
vegetable  slicers,  pea  shellers,  strawberry  hullers,  peach  pealers*  and  the  like, 
but  these  are  a  bit  on  the  luxury  side  if  money  is  scarce  and  only  a  normal  amount 
of  canning  is  done* 

As  every  experienced  canner  knows,  there  are  three  main  ways  to  put  up  food, 
at  home  «  by  open  kettle,  water  bath,  and  pressure  cooker,    The  pressure  cooker  is 
the  most  modern,  best  all-around  method.     It  saves  time,  energy,  nerves,  fuel,  and 
spoilage.    It's  ideal  for  non-acid  vegetables  like  peas,  beans,  carrots,  beets,  and 
com,  and  is  also  safest  for  meats  of  all  kinds. 

But  thousands  of  families  still  feel  they  can't  quite  afford  a  pressure 
cooker  so  resort  to  the  water  bath  method,    A  water  bath  canner  can  be  bought  or 
made  at  home.     If  homemade,  a  washboiler,  lard  bucket,  or  any  container  can  be  used 
that  has  a  tight  cover  and  is  big  enough  to  hold  a  number  of  cans.     It  should  be 
fitted  with  a  wooden  rack  made  of  strips  of  wood,  or  a  piece  of  wire  mesh  stretched 
over  a  framework  to  hold  the  jars  up  so  hot  water  can  circulate  around  and  under 
them.    Another  type  of  canner  has  a  fire-box  attached  and  can  be  used  out-of-doors. 
Some  women  make  an  out-of-door  fireplace,  and  often  invite  in  the  neighbors  for  a 
canning  bee. 

According  to  the  open-kettle  method,  as  you  know,  you  cook  your  food 
thoroughly  in  an  uncovered  container,  transfer  it  boiling  hot  to  the  jars,  and  then 
seal  the  jars  tightly.     But  this  method  is  usually  satisfactory  only  for  acid  foods 
like  tomatoes,  and  fruits,  or  jams,   jellies,  and  marmalades. 

If  you  plan  to  use  a  wood  stove  for  canning,  be  sure  you  have  plenty  of  dry 
wood  at  hand  to  keep  a  steady  hot  fire.  Or  if  you  are  using  an  oil  stove,  be  sure 
the  wicks  are  clean  and  even  -  it  takes  twice  as  long  to  heat  water  when  the  wicks 
are  dirty.  Have  a  clean  airy  place  in  which  to  can,  screened  in  and  free  from  flie 
So  much  of  one's  canning  success  depends  on  cleanliness.  Collect  all  your  canning 
equipment  in  one  place  in  advance  and  arrange  it  to  save  steps.  Plan  for  plenty 
of  hot  and  cold  water  and  have  towels  and  holders  ready. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  hints  home  supervisors  give  farm  women  on  can- 
ning.   They  say  "Can  all  you  can  while  you  can  now"  -  fresh  garden  stuff,  wild 
fruits  and  berries,  whatever  will  make  good  eating  next  winter.    Furthermore,  what1 
good  for  the  family  pantry  will  be  good  for  the  nation's  pantry  in  these  days  of 
national  defense* 


